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An Interview with Octave Feuillet. 


Tue author of ‘Le Roman d’ un Jeune Homme Pauvre’ 
lives at Versailles in the house once occupied by the Duke 
de St. Simon, author of the Memoirs, who, like most of the 
entourage of Louis XIV., had a town residence as well as 
an apartment in the palace, the latter being too small and 
inconvenient to answer all purposes. Before entering the 
house, which is not a large one, the modest little flower-beds 
of giroflés and mignonette that border the rough stone pave- 
ment of the courtyard speak the abode of a moderate income; 
and in the vestibule, one is surrounded by evidences of ar- 
tistic comfort and luxury which gratify the senses without 
suggesting the hand of the decorator and furnisher. The 
glistening leaves of an exotic plant look too fresh and 
healthy to have been nourished on hothouse air; and the 
Chinese vase waiting for wet umbrellas does not cry aloud 
that it was bought with newly acquired wealth. 

On the occasion of my visit, M. Feuillet, descending from 
the second floor, entered the drawing-room hat in hand—a 
simple detail, indicating the extreme courteousness of the 
gentleman accustomed to palatial etiquette, who holds that 
a visitor should be met with that easy ceremony which is too 
often replaced by stiffness. Though youth has departed 
from the man’s exterior, its aspirations are still visible in the 
depths of his clear brown eyes. His gaze is calm, and tran- 
quillity appears also in his quiet gestures and well-modulated 
voice. In the same sentence with which he acknowledged 
my greeting, M. Feuillet offered me a seat by the fireside 
(the day was somewhat chilly) or in the cooler temperature 
of another salon, in walking to which we passed through a 
tich collection of pretty objects. 

‘I place myself very near you,’ he said in seating himself, 
“because I am at times afflicted with deafness, due to facial 
neuralgia. Last year, when they rehearsed ‘ Chamillac’ at 
the Francais, I was so afflicted that I could not hear the 
actors speak.’ I observed that in his delicate state of health, 
the daily journeys to Paris in rough weather must have been 
very fatiguing. This simple remark gave him the oppor- 
tunity of speaking, not of himself, but of everything else. 
As I recall his conversation, I cannot but admire its piquant 
blending of many qualities—its simplicity, directness and 
disinterestedness. To all that he said, I listened without 
feeling obliged to answer—with a sense, indeed, that assent 
or dissent would equally mar the melodious utterance of this 
charming talker. It was not a host ‘making conversation’ 
as in duty bound, but a veteran traveller meeting a pilgrim 
to whom he opens out the treasures of a heart filled with a 
great love of nature. 

‘Do I guess right in saying that Normandy has been the 
favorite scenery in your works?’ ‘Yes, and it is hardly to 
my credit. The landscapes of that part of Normandy where 
my home was, lying close to Brittany, are not broad.’ ‘But 
very genial.’ ‘To me they seem so; and I have a theory 
that in writing one should place his characters in scenes 
familiar and dear, however modest.’ I availed myself of 
this moment to ask M. Feuillet his mode of construction. 
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‘I do not know how to answer you except by illustrating 
what I feel. Nourrit, the great tenor, who sang the “ Hugue- 
nots” so beautifully, lost his voice one evening, and was for 
some days nervously afraid that it might not come back 
again. Often I have had the same feeling, thinking perhaps 
my inspiration—which proceeds from I know not where— 
might fail me. Inspiration, I say, for it is nothing else. 
Sometimes, when reading, a line will suffice; sometimes the 
look of a face—often a woman’s face—will give birth to the 
nucleus of an idea, which like a nebulous small star does not 
yet exist. Then it embodies itself, round it the satellites 
group ; and after due preparation the story is ready to be 
written. “Sybil,” which I wrote years ago, was suggested 
by a young woman I frequently met, and in whom I fancied a 
resemblance to my heroine. She has become a distinguished 
woman in society, and when I told her the origin of my crea- 
tion, she deigned to say that she was flattered.’ A very 
subtle smile suggested that under so much even kindness, 
there might lurk a small grain of satire. 

‘ Although I sometimes rewrite the same page ten times, I 
never commence work until the plot is fully conceived and 
ripened to my satisfaction. The situations and conclusions 
are clearly outlined in my mind, and even the order of the 
chapters decided upon. A writer is often tempted to begin 
too soon. If he yields to the temptation, he soon discovers 
his mistake. It is a moment of supreme pleasure to the 
novelist, when everything is in readiness to be written down. 
What enjoyment he finds in the scraps of conversation he 
gives to his characters!’ ‘ 

‘May I ask if your dialogues are caught from life?’ 
‘Scarcely. I know what is to be said, and dialogue is what 
I find easiest to write.’ M. Feuillet regards a logical and 
well-balanced plot as of the first importance in a work of 
fiction: many modern books come to a close simply because 
a sufficient number of pages have been written, the authors 
being occupied with the treatment of detached effects or 
scenes to which no preconceived plot ascribed a place. 
This led toa discussion of the literary movement of the day. 
M. Feuillet is not a polemic, and pronounced his opinions 
without prejudice : 

‘ Everything is artistic when properly treated. Realism 
in Russia has shown itself superior to ours, because, while it 
does not avoid the effects or circumstances which determine 
the character of such literature, it does not go out of its way 
to meet or create them. You will find in Dostoyévski as 
great a brutality at times as in—to name no one! But it is 
not dragged in on purpose ; it does not shock us, but enlists 
our sympathy ; and the victims are pitiable, not revolting. 
There lies the writer’s art. In the other case, the realism is 
a literary malady that springs from overstrained intentions. 
In the same way a surgical operation deftly depicted in a 
tale is artistic, and has its importance ; but a continuous de- 
picting of the deformities of mankind is not only unneces- 
sary and inartistic, but positively odious. ‘Germinal”’ is 
a great work, and powerful ; other works by the same author 
are curiosities, monstrosities. To solace the reader, to af- 
ford him a few happy moments in the midst of the disap- 
pointments and trials of life, has always been and will always 
be the aim of literature.’ This has been M. Feuillet’s own 
guiding principle. It is clear that he was never tormented 
with the consciousness of having a mission. He is a firm 
believer in revealed religion ; and if he finds the society he 
still gazes at with an unerring eye more bold and dissolute 
than when he first began to observe it, he certainly recog- 
nizes the many real causes of the change ; but he continues 
to say that the first cause is the waning influence of religious 
faith. 

‘I might have had a serious crow to pluck with certain 
free-thinkers after the appearance of “La Morte,” but 2 
quot bon? Some of them took offence at my declaration 
against free-thinkers, because they were Republicans, and 
took it for granted I was firing a shot into the Republican 
camp. I might have answered that there are free-thinkers 
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who are not Republicans, and Republicans who are per- 
fectly honest. . In any other country than this, I 
should be a Republican. What I combatted by illustration 
was the doctrines of Renan’s philosophy.’ ‘You know,’ I 
ventured to say, ‘that you alarmed certain people, not over- 
advanced, by the deductions of “La Morte.” They fancied 
that you condemned the superior education of women as in- 
compatible with their intelligence.’ ‘ Never!’ he answered, 
laughing. ‘Men and women without the restraint of re- 
ligious belief become demons, if circumstances impel them 
-to act; that is all. I know that certain free-thinkers have 
led model lives.’ 

‘And some women have been gifted with great minds.’ 
M. Feuillet looked a little alarmed. ‘You admired the 
great English novelist, George Eliot?’ ‘More than I can 
say. She led a model life. I regret infinitely that I cannot 
approach her closer on account of the barrier interposed by 
translations. Few of my generation read English; and 
though I spent eight days in London, where I had gone to 
see the Emperor, I assure you I was not seen to advantage. 
It fully sufficed me, however, to come to a very important 
conclusion in my estimate of Charles Dickens. Until then 
I had fancied his characters overdrawn—had, in fact, be- 
lieved them to be caricatures ; but I soon saw that he had 
not given them more than their proper intensity. A greater 
novelist will never live. The English character is much 
more sharply defined than the French. As a people our 
differences are less accentuated ; it is hard to find boldly- 
outlined characters. In England the range is much richer. 
In spite of what they say, the Englishman, upheld by his 
national pride, unmasks with more freedom than the French- 
man, who is continually in dread of ridicule. When I 
crossed the Channel, I journeyed with people whom I took 
to be persons of distinction; yet no commercial traveller 
could exercise less restraint in making himself comfortable. 
I do not say they pulled off their boots ; but the Turkish 
caps and the wraps they produced out of their travelling 
bags, no Frenchman would have donned in public. 
Thackeray had qualities of style which prove once more 
that in every language there are certain keys common to 
the few masters. Thackeray well translated does not lose; 
I am confident the original cannot be finer. Of him may 
be said what I have thought in reading Macaulay, that 
his writings would teach one the French language. Pres- 
cott, the American historian, possesses that gift: he is the 
twin brother of Augustin Thierry.’ 

‘ What of the American novelists—haven’t you a word for 
them?’ ‘Ah! there you have much tolearn; but I have 
confidence in the future of American literature. Bret Harte 
has a very personal note, a charm of atmosphere and color 
that is undeniable.’ ‘And Howells?’ ‘I do not know him. 
The difficulties of the language and the lack of translations 
must explain my ignorance.’ 

‘The new graft ’—as M. Feuillet calls America—interests 
this writer, still young at heart, who has been content to 
portray, all his life, the monotonous phases of the most con- 
ventional society of the Old World. He regrets that age 
has overtaken him before he could visit the country whence 
so much is to come. I reminded him that he had many 
friends here. 

‘Yes, I know you have kindly feelings forme. I have 
often been asked for my autograph by American ladies. 
Even lately I received a letter from one in Chicago, asking 
for a line of music. She must have mistaken me for Gounod 
or Massenet. I asked one of my friends to compose a few 
bars of a song, which I signed and sent to her. But I must 
show you my garden.’ 

And out of the tall French windows we passed, walked 
along the gravelled paths, and gazed at the house, where fes- 
toons of honeysuckles clambered up the walls, and pansies 
formed a thicket under the windows, ‘I cannot vouch for 
the top of the house being the same as in St. Simon’s time, 
though the sa/ons seem not to have been altered.’ ‘And 
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which of those windows is yourstudy?’ ‘That one; with 
the balcony recess.’ ‘ Very delightful in the morning, with 
a cup of chocolate before work.’ ‘No; I work in the after- 
noon ; all the morning I wander about.’ ‘How well yow 
must know all these hallowed spots!’ ‘ Wes, thoroughly ; 
and now I am going to leave Versailles to return to Paris. 
It proves how impossible it is to abandon Paris, when once 
accustomed to its ever-renewed attractions. When I came 
here I thought I should be happy forever. I am fond of 
the associations of Versailles, and know to my fingers’ ends 
the memoirs of the Grand Siécle. Yet-this garden, these 
souvenirs, are now to be changed for much narrower quar- 
ters in Paris.’ 

‘But are there not other souvenirs in your heart that will 
be nourished by the change?’ He smiledi;. and in that 
smile I read something of the longing for those conversations 
in the salon of the Princesse Mathilde, or in the circle of 
those brilliant dames where his sympathies will thrill as he 
hears the echoes of other days, dear to his heart, when at 
the five-o’clock teas of the Empress Eugénie he was the orator 
before the mantlepiece—like the ¢rovatore im some Renais- 
sance court, or the applauded author of some play enacted 
in the court theatre at Fontainebleau. 


LE Cocy DE LANTREPPE.. 





Reviews. 
‘In Ole Virginia.”"* 

Ir music and arelish for landscape are distinct discoveries 
and developments of modern times, character-drawing is as old 
as the hills. This character-drawing might be in the exquisite 
caligraphy of Theophrastus; it might be found in an Egyp- 
tian romance exhumed the other day, or ‘in the poetic rolls 
of the Book of Judith: it is a thing immemorially old, and 
shines forth in its peculiar way no less fron» the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda, in which Aryam faith unconsciously drew its 
deities, than in the ‘ April Hopes’ of yesterday. The whole 
human race is its legitimate stage, and there is no reason 
why a Lancashire spinner, a Yorkshire peasant, or a Ger- 
man Jdauer should figure om this stage any more than a 
Southern negro or an Ethiopian storyteller. The objection 
urged by Saturday Reviewers and English critics against am 
artistic delineation of negro life, albeit im dialect, simply be- 
cause the ‘jargon’ is ‘ unintelligible,’ is an objection that 
might be urged against the immortal productions of Fritz 
Reuter, against the ‘ village photographs ’ of Auerbach, the . 
works of the Brontés, the poems of Burns, the idyls of The- 
ocritus. It is one of those vain objections elicited by the 
laziness of the critics, or their unwillingness toleave a beaten 
track. Why ‘jargonize’ whem good English is as plenty as 
blackberries ? Ask Theocritus about his ‘broad ” Doric, or 
Burns about his ‘broad’ Scotch. In no other way could 
idyls and ‘Tam o’ Shanters” be written; in no other way 
could the charming and piquant sides of negro lifie be repre- 
sented. Pare off the dialect, and the piquancy is spoiled, 
the native aroma vanishes, the incommunicable touch is 
gone. A darky dressed up in the ‘store-clothes’ of fine 
English would produce the effect of an ‘ end-man ’ playing 
Lear. Therefore, when ‘Uncle Remus” and ‘Tom” Page 
are reproached with an itching for the out-of-the-way, they 
are easily exonerated when we remember how the great poets 
and artists have wrought—one with finger-nail scratching 
the marble, another with penknife carving a pulpit, a third 
chiselling Benvenuto’s cups out of ivory : one and all using 
the tools God gave them, and using them under the superin- 
tending guidance of artistic Providence. 

The ‘Ole Virginia’ series limns in black-and-white the 
reveries and broodings of a gifted nature, taking for its 
material the psychology and dialect of the negroes, and 
weaving out of them true poems of character and faith. It 
js a series of Black Classics wherein the color is an accident, 


*In Ole Virginia; or, Marse Cham and Other Stories. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
$x.25. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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the soul human and universal. All that Mr. Page had to 
-do—and he has done it well,—was to be a faithful ‘record- 
ing angel,’ to open a sympathetic and retentive ear, to re- 
produce in firm outlines what everyday life in Virginia 
abundantly provides, and to clothe the whole in a humorous 
dialect which iis to the psychology what the salt is to the 
soup. The tinternal mechanism of his negroes is rarely at 
fault:: he has gone a-fishing in deep waters, whose tortu- 
rous channels he knows to aT. It is only now and then 
that he errs in his dialect and lifts his ‘ uncles’ and ‘ aunties’ 
linguistically a ‘trifle above themselves. He is wrong when, 
in his Note, he tells us that the dialect of Eastern Virginia 
(the dialect of ‘ Marse Chan’) differs ‘totally’ from that of 
tthe more Southern negroes ; this could not be, and is not so. 
All over the South, Eastern Virginianisms in pronunciation 
and idiom have propagated themselves through immizration 
and the slave-trade. In general the phonetic complexities in- 
separable from such sketches have been happily overcome by 
Mr. Page, and readers not to the manner born can readily un- 
derstand his dialogue. If we have a fault to find with the 
‘inside’ of his dark-skinned raconteurs, it is that the pathos 
of their stories is overladen, the dramatic climax is occa- 
sionally too conscious and intentional for the unconscious 
and unintentional nature of the narrators. We feel the 
white helmsman steering us over the sombre waters, the 
accomplished draughtsman indicating by lines too unwaver- 
ang the filling up of the picture. Negro life is full and 
generous, but its chords are few and simple : it will not do 
to twang them as if they were a Lydian lyre. 





The Beecher Memorial.* 

Tue death of no public man could have called forth more 
numerous or more diversified tributes of respect than that 
‘of Mr. Beecher—tributes diversified as to the point of view 
‘and manner of expression of the writers or speakers who 
rendered them, but singularly alike in the warmth of admi- 
ration and depth of personal regard which they revealed. 
The pzean began when the great preacher was first stricken 
-down ; it grew in volume while he lay in the parsonage of 
‘Plymouth Church, awaiting the final summons to leave his 
‘charge; and culminated on the ensuing Sunday, when, in 
every one of a wide range of pulpits, the life just ended was 
either alluded to for its unusual importance to humanity, or 
‘made'the subject of aspecial sermon. The aftermath of this 
rich‘harvest of praise was worth gleaning ; and Mr. Bok has 
gone over the field very thoroughly, and stored his findings 
in a not uncomely treasure-house. We confess to a little 
disappointment in the outward aspect of the book; but the 
heavy paper, beautifully modelled type, and liberal use of 
printer’s ink, peculiar to the De Vinne Press, make the read- 
ang of the hundred pages or more a constant pleasure to the 
eye. What chiefly strikes one in glancing over the table-of- 
contents, is the universality of the appeal which Mr. Beecher 
made to his contemporaries, the numerous points of contact 
between his own broad mind and heart and the minds and 
ihearts of men of other nationalities, creeds and callings. 
The letters that poured in, in response to Mr. Bok’s an- 
‘nouncement of this Memorial, came largely, of course, from 
the clergyman’s professional brethren; but they came not 
less promptly and heartily from statesmen, soldiers, poets, 
‘artists, actors, orators, novelists, journalists, educationists, 
lawyers, physicians, and men engaged in mercantile pursuits 
—believers of all denominations, and atheists and agnostics 
too. 

An excellent likeness of Mr. Beecher, accompanied by a 
sfac-simile of a characteristic sentiment in autograph, pre- 
faces the book; which is further embellished with an alle- 
gorical design, by Mr. William H. Beard, representing a 
‘stricken eagle slipping from a cloud-supported rock. An 
introduction is furnished by the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont ; 
~# Beecher Memorial: Contemporaneous Tributes to the Memory of Henry Ward 


Beecher. Compiled and Edited by Edward W. Bok. Privately printed: Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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and the opening letter is from Dr. O. W. Holmes, who says 
that he first saw the Plymouth pastor ‘on the day of the 
week which at home I had heard called Sunday, and in 
Andover and other rural districts “the Sabbath,.”’’ 

Though the day was not known in our Cambridge household by 
its false Jewish name, it was observed in the old Puritan fashion. 
: I had never got over the saddening effect of this early dis- 
cipline ; indeed, I have hardly recovered from it to this day. When 

r. Beecher appeared on Sunday at Pittsfield, e moved 
as briskly as it it were a week-day, talked as pleasantly as if it 
were a holiday, was good-natured, not worrying over his sermon, 
playful at times ; in short was himself—one of God’s happy, strong, 
useful servants and sons, who really believed that his Maker was 
a kind and reasonable Father. Mr. Beecher was as genu- 
ine an American as ever walked through a field of Indian corn. 
He had not the fine fibre of the scholastic thoroughbred, but he 
had the hearty manhood which we knew in Lincoln, the accumu- 
lated Vitality which reveals itself from time to time in mighty 
natures, never more fully, perhaps, than in that of Webster. 

Gen. Sherman says :—‘ His greeting was always so hearty, 
so full of manly vigor, so outspoken, that he seemed to me 
more like an army comrade than a minister of the Gospel. 
ae He was essentially a national man, grasping all the 
thoughts and feelings of a continent, storing his mind with 
the beauties of the sea-coast, the vast campaign fields of the 
interior, and the wild forests and cliffs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, thereby illustrating his discourses by vivid pictures of 
the glories of the universe.’ The head of the other branch 
of our military service, Admiral Porter, compares him, as a 
public speaker, to ‘The mighty falls of Niagara, sweeping 
everything before it. He was sovereign among orators, as 
Niagara dominates all other cataracts. He was the Hima- 
laya, overtopping all others of his profession ; the leviathan, 
compared with whom the common herd are but as a shoal 
of minnows.’ This is praise—and metaphor—enough! The 
poet Whittier feels that ‘Our country owes him a deeper 
debt of gratitude than it can ever pay him, for his noble 
services in the dark days of the Rebellion. One of the 
bravest of men, he proved the truth of the adage that the 
bravest are the tenderest.’ And the poet Edith Thomas 
declares, in a sonnet, that though the man himself is with- 
drawn from view, his influence is still strongly felt, 

Kindling from heart to heart high-missioned thought. 


The Rev. Robert Collyer—whose personal resemblance to 
Mr. Beecher is very striking—holds him to have been ‘the 
greatest preacher on this planet.’ Mr. Edwin Booth writes : 
—‘It was my misfortune never to have met our great 
countryman Mr. Beecher, but many years ago, on one of 
the saddest occasions of my life, he sent me a message of 
such hope and encouragement, that I have ever held him in 
grateful and affectionate esteem.’ Gen. Frémont thinks that 
‘If his life had been cast in Southern Europe or Asia, he 
would have been a great prophet and swayed nations.’ 
President Cleveland, when a boy, often heard Mr. Beecher 
preach, and felt, whenever he listened to him, ‘that, though 
a stranger, he was my friend.’ Since he came to know him, 
years afterwards, ‘ My belief in his friendship, based upon 
acquaintance and personal contact, has been to me a source 
of the greatest satisfaction. I never met Mr. 
Beecher without gaining something from his broad views 
and wise reflections.’ Mr. Gladstone ‘never had the good 
fortune to meet Mr. Ward Beecher but twice.’ He is con- 
fident, nevertheless, that ‘To his undying fame the world 
and his memory stand in no need of witnesses,’ ‘I ought 
to add,’ he says, ‘that I am very grateful for the remarkable 
but too indulgent notices so frequently bestowed upon me by 
Mr. Beecher.’ The Duke of Argyll refers to the American 
orator’s connection with the anti-slavery movement, and 
says :—‘In this matter he did noble work—work as noble as 
that done by his illustrious sister, my old friend, Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. These two names will be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance by all who value the efforts of genius 
in a noble cause.’ His Grace’s old opponent in the matter 
of land-tenure theories, Mr. Henry George, thinks that “It 
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was not because of his talents alone that Henry Ward 
Beecher was great and powerful, and that there came to 
him that highest of rewards that can come to man—the re- 
ward of seeing his own efforts tell perceptibly in the ad- 
vancement of a great cause. His preaching, ridiculed and 
denounced by the scribes and Pharisees of the time as the 
bringing of politics into religion, the mingling of secular 
with sacred things, had in it that power which enabled early 
Christianity to sweep over the Roman world and into bar- 
barian lands—the arousing of the religious sentiment to 
work reform on earth.” A convert and adherent of Mr. 
George’s, the Rev. Dr. McGlynn, who has been more re- 
cently denounced for mingling secular with sacred things,’ 
‘cheerfully confesses’ that Mr. Beecher taught him ‘a new 
tenderness and fulness of meaning in the “Our Father;”’ 
and he is ‘Glad to be able here to state that the theology 
of the old church agrees with his in this: that the essence 
of religion is in communion with God through the love of 
Him for His own sake, and in loving all men for God’s sake 
with the best love with which we love ourselves.’ Col. In- 
gersoll (who is quite as metaphorical as Admiral Porter) 
says :— 

Among all the religions of this world, from the creed of Canni- 
bals who devoured flesh to that of Calvinists who polluted souls, 
there has been none, there will be none, more utterly heartless and 
inhuman than the orthodox Congregationalism of New England 
in the year of grace 1813. . . . Henry Ward Beecher was born in 
a Puritan penitentiary, of which his father was one of the wardens 
—a prison with very narrow and closely grated windows. Under 
its walls were the rayless, hopeless, and measureless dungeons of 
the damned, and on its roof fell the shadow of God’s eternal frown. 
‘ Through the grated windows of his cell this child, this 
boy, this man, caught glimpses of the outer world, of fields and 
skies. New thoughts were in his brain, new hopes within his 
heart. Another heaven bent above his life. There came a revela- 
tion of the beautiful and real. Theology grew mean and small. 
Nature wooed and won and saved this mighty soul. . 


Mr. Parnell speaks authoritatively when he says :—‘ His 
» name will ever remain dear to every Irishman, and all lovers 
of liberty and justice, as one of the noblest, bravest and 
most gifted apostles of human rights.’ Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock sprinkles his page freely with interrogation and ex- 
clamation points, and ascribes ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good will to men!’ William Henry Hamil- 
ton Murray addresses the great preacher by name :—‘ Nay, 
Beecher, I say not farewell ! Go on and up, ever 
seeing and learning. We will join thee anon!’ 

We should like to quote from Mr. Cable’s brief essay, in 
which he says of Mr. Beecher :—‘ He seemed to live by 
moral courage. He loved to feel himself put to proof. He 
loved warfare, if only the weapons. were the weapons of 
peace and love and he could be on the side he believed in 
as the side of right and of mercy.’ Or from the tribute 
from Senator Edmunds, which concludes with the fine quo- 
tation, 

It becomes no man to nurse despair, 
But in the teeth of clenched antagonisms 
To follow up the worthiest till he die. 


Or from the letters from France, Italy, Germany and else- 
where, which tend to prove Mr. Carnegie’s proposition that 
‘ There is not a community in the civilized world where the 
name of Henry Ward Beecher is unknown ’—a proposition 
effectively supported by Mr. Philip Phillips, the ‘sweet 
singer of Israel,’ who found indications of ‘ the great wide- 
ness of his fame’ in all his (Mr. Phillips’s) ‘ peregrinations 
’round and throughout the world.’ (The italics are ours.) 
But our space is filled, and we cannot even refer to the many 
“other noteworthy tributes here gathered up for preservation. 
During the few months which have elapsed since Mr. 
Beecher’s death, three of the contributors to this Memorial 
—the Rev. Drs. Mark Hopkins and Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
and Mr. John T. Raymond—have followed him out of the 
world, 
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Lang’s “In the Wrong Paradise,” * 

AccorDING to Plato, the soul of Thamyris went into a 
nightingale : according to his classically imbued readers, the 
soul of I.ucian has gone into Mr. Andrew Lang. The road 
from Edinburgh to Athens is after all not so long, and the 
Nineteenth Century sufficiently resembles the second to make 
the parallelism compact. The man who sits on the outer 
periphery of things and rails at what is going on within—the 
fly on the felloe—A®sop and the Delphic philosophers: such 
a man, fly or fabulist, is apt to have not only a delightful time 
of it himself, but to communicate his contagious mirth to 
others, and make them rail, philosophize, andenjoy too. And 
when all: this raillery, philosophy, and parable-writing is 
thrown into charming story form and disguises itself in the 
feathers of iris-hued fancy, the satire becomes sharpened to 
a thrilling point and penetrates with a delicious sting, like 
the bite of some snakes. To such satire the present struc- 
tural idiosyncrasies of society, its thousand imbecilities, 
ardors, enthusiasms, and foibles, present themselves as the 
wretched San Sebastian did to the unbelieving arrows, and 
a keen archer, not necessarily gifted with the power of 
Archilochus, may derive infinite fun from twanging the sil- 
ver bow and speeding the winged arrow right through their 
heart. The ‘witchery’ of such ‘archery’ has proved too 
tempting to Mr. Lang, who, dropping for the moment the 
pen just wet with Homeric hexameters, suddenly girds 
himself, looks round upon the Nineteenth Century, and 
finds it crammed with psychological bull’s-eyes just within 
reach of his happy humor. Accordingly, he seizes his 
weapons, and hurls, not the darted iamb or the Horatian 
epistle, but a missile made of ringing prose, balanced peri- 
ods, and penetrating sarcasm, transfixing in his sudden 
access this, that and the other hobby of the time, whether 
it be the missionary fever, the Society for Psychic Research, 
hypocrisies of various sorts, or the ‘romance of radicalism.’ 
About all, his ready wit plays with an Iulus-like lambency, 
and his well-aimed blows sink to the marrow of the matter. 
To him the French saying, ‘There’s no fouler water than 
that which sleeps,’ is true to the core: stagnant water, 
whether it gather in church or state, breeds disease and 
death, and he feels strong upon him the hand of an instan- 
taneous mission to stir it up, drain it off, and convert it into 
something sweet and living. 

The story which gives the name to this book—which is a 
reprint of already published articles—is a felicitous instance 
of this. ‘In the Wrong Paradise’ tells the tale of the © 
pseudo-enthusiast, who, ‘just to have something to do, you 
know,’ affects a fondness for missionary work, or the study 
of Greek, and after death is wafted to his chosen paradise,. 
—to find himself wofully disappointed and cruelly bored by 
the eternal presence of his idols. ‘The Great Gladstone 
Myth’ is a quaint mythologization of the Premier by the: 
people who live in A.D. 3886, wrought out in imitation of 
the dawn-and-sun school of comparative mythologists whom. 
Lang attacked in his ‘Custom and Myth.’ The humor of 
this piece is almost overclouded by its learning; but the 
same cannot be said of the transparent jollity of ‘Castle 
Perilous.’ An age as serious as ours needs the cap and 
bells of such writing to remind it that itis human. And 
when the bells are made to tinkle so artistically, their pres-- 
ence becomes a pure delight. 





‘Minor Notices. - 

IN ‘ The World as We Saw It’ (Cupples, Upham & Co.), Mrs.. 
Amos R, Little, a Philadelphia lady, has wrought a paradox. The 
book weighs a trifle less than six pounds, but is not heavy reading.. 
With bright eyes and light heart, the author has been around the- 
world seeing and enjoying, and has now committed select portions. 
of her journal to print and paper for the benefit of the public. 
Taking evident delight in trampling on that ancient and humdrum 
superstition about not travelling on Friday, she began her journey 
on that day. The consequence of departing from routine seems 


*In the Wrong Paradise, and Other Stories. By Andrew Lang. 60cts, New 
York: Harper & Bros. 
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to have been a sight of the world with her own eyes, and not with 
those of others. Across the continent and the Pacific, through 
japan. China and India, the Holy Land, the Turkish Empire, 

ussia and the Scandinavian Peninsula, Germany, Belgium and 
France, she went, not as a globe ‘trotter,’ but at easy gait. She 
waited long enough in each country to see its sunshine, as well as 
its misleading features at port- or depot-neighborhood—sights 
which ‘trotters’ seem chiefly to see. Her style is easy, natural, 
and much like a woman’s letter, which is usually the best kind of 
epistle. The book is printed and bound in handsome style, with 
analytical table of contents, and scores of beautiful illustrations. 
These, mostly artotypes of superb finish, convey not only correct 
information of the places described, but are especially valuable for 
the taste shown in their selection. 





THOMAS RALEIGH’s shilling paper volume on ‘Elementary 
Politics,’ published by Henry Frowde (London), is a work whose 
value is not. at all to be measured by its size. Though written 
from an English point of view, some of its chapters being devoted 
especially to English politics, it yet gives, in a simple and most 
comprehensive manner, the foundation facts and principles of all 
government. The author describes the origin of society, what 
constitutes civilization, and the fundamental principles of modern 
society ; and then he carefully discusses the constitution of a state, 
elections, political ideals, party government, wealth and its distribu- 
tion, competition, social inequalities and social reform. His style 
is lucid, his simplicity of statement remarkable, and his understand- 
ing of his subject broad and thorough. He is eminently impartial 
and just in his treatment of disputed themes, and yet his opinions: 
ere clearly uttered and in a thoroughly scientific spirit. Into one 
hundred and fifty small pages is compressed a large amount of in- 
formation of a most valuable kind about society and government. 
——THE C. S. BurcH Publishing Co. (Chicago) publish Leigh 
IrVine’s ‘ Problem of Distressed Labor,’ which is a discussion of the 
wrongs and rights of labor from a politico-economic point of view, 
as well as an analysis of industrial depressions as related to rail- 
road monopolies. These brief __ were originally contributed 
to a daily newspaper, and are the results of the personal observa- 
tions of a reporter when on duty. The suggestions which are 
presented as to the causes of labor depressions, and the remedies 
to be adopted for them, are eminently worthy of attention, so far 
as they go. 





MISS PARLOA’S illustrated ‘ Kitchen Companion’ (Estes & Lau- 
riat) is not merely a compilation of work already published, but 
contains many hundred new receipes, and several chapters on im- 

ortant subjects omitted, or treated very briefly, in her earlier work. 
t is, ‘allenl, an exhaustive culinary treatise, and everything from 
the building of the kitchen to the ferns on the dinner-table is dis- 
cussed and explained. Good wine needs no bush, and Miss Parloa 
needs no praise. Merely to say that the book is published, is to 
secure for it the hundreds of readers it deserves——-THE IDEA 
is rapidly becoming popular of giving children, for reading 
exercises in schools, bits of choice literature, varied from day to 
day, instead of a definite collection of time-honored classics 
gathered together in one volume and read over and over with 
the same hackneyed elocutionary effect. The Interstate Publish- 
ing Co. aim to give in their Lakeside Series of small pamphlets 
stories suitable for such supplementary reading, and have just 
issued ‘The Story Without an End,’ translated by J. C. Pickard 
from the German of Carové. 





IN THE second edition of his ‘ Mystery of God,’ which considers 
the intellectual hindrances to faith, as they exist in our century, 
Mr. T. Vincent Tymms, an English writer, has added a preface, 
and purged out a few lines susceptible of misinterpretation. (Ran- 
dolph.) In discussing his grand theme, he ‘wins his case by ad- 
missions.’ He is in sympathy with candid persons who feel the 
force of objections made to some presentations of Christian doc- 
trine once counted orthodox. He discusses with fresh thought and 
in unhackngyed style, Materialism, Pantheism, Theism, the Mys- 
tery of Evil, the Miracle of Revelation, and the Person and the 
Resurrection of Christ. His fullest discussion is on ‘ The Oracles 
of God.’ Here he shows himself familiar with current theories as 
to the origin, composition and interpretation of that library called 
the Bible. He has little respect for either Matthew or Edwin Ar- 
nold, and some of the most interesting passages in his book are in 
answer to their witty sallies or vague charges. The calm omnis- 
cience which the author of ‘ Literature and Dogma’ seems to in- 
dulge in, he believes to consist more of literary priggishness than 
of knowledge and mastery of the principles of right interpretation. 
Unfortunately, this handbook, which might be so helpful to intel- 
ligent Bible-class teachers, for instance, who have to answer the 
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rplexing questions of eager students, has neither index nor ana- 
ytical table of contents. 





THE THIRD extra volume of the Johns Hopkins Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science is ‘ Baltimore and the a ge of April, 
1861,’ by Judge George William Brown, the Mayor of the City. It 
is a volume of 176 octavo pages, containing nine chapters and six 
appendices, and presents a very complete, impartial and graphic 
account of a very important event. Perhaps the writer exaggerates 
its importance in representing this (p. 10) as really the beginning 
of the War, ‘because then was shed the first blood in a conflict 
between the North and the South; there a step was taken which 
made compromise or retreat almost impossible.’ The first blood 
would have been shed somewhere, if not in Pratt Street on that 
day ; but the instant effect is certainly not overdrawn. ‘The North 
became wild with astonishment mor rage, and the South rose to 
fever-heat from the conviction that Maryland was about to fall into 
line as the advance-guard of the Southern Confederacy.’ The nar- 
rative begins with Mr. Lincoln’s ‘ midnight ride’ to baer 
and the alleged plot which occasioned this ride is shown to have 
been a myth. It concludes with the release, November 27, 1862, 
of Mayor Brown and othérs from Fort Warren; but the volume 
ends with the speech of this same Mayor Brown—always a Union 
man and an anti-slavery man, and one of the few survivors of the 


event—on the occasion of the visit of the Sixth Regiment to Balti- 
more in 1880. 





A SMALL but attractive little pamphlet, prepared by C. H. C. 
Howard (Brattleboro: Frank E. Housh & Co.), records the ‘ Life 
and Public Services of Gen. John Wolcott Phelps.’ Gen. Phelps 
was conspicuous in the early part of the War for foreseeing and 
recommending precisely the policy of arming the colored people 
eventually adopted by the Government. He found it impossible to 
make his conscience adapt itself to carrying out the orders of his 
superior officers in regard to the colneel men under his control, 
and so resigned. When, only a few months later, all that he had 
advocated was actually carried out, Lincoln again offered him a 
commission. Gen. Phelps refused to accept it, however, as Mr. 
Lincoln was unwilling to let the commission be dated back to the 
time of his resignation. The little record is interesting, as one 
more tribute to one more man eventually justified in opinions ad- 
vocated before their time.——‘ WHO Was HE?’ by Henry Fred- 
eric Reddall (Phillips & Hunt), is not a sensational novel, but an 
entertaining book containing six short articles on some of the mys- 
terious characters and well-kept secrets of history. Mr. Reddall 
has no new solution for any of these sien: be merely sums 
up various theories that have been popular about them. The topics 
are the possible escape to America, instead of death, of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVII., the Man of the Iron Mask, Perkyn Warbeck, 
Caspar Hauser, the Wandering Jew, and the Letters of Junius. 
The collection is an interesting and unique one. 





THE TREATMENT of ‘ Local Government in Canada’ (Johns 
Hopkins University) has been assigned to Mr. John George Bour- 
inot, Clerk of the House of Commons in Canada—a native, and . 
therefore thoroughly familiar with his ground. Four important) 
epochs in the history of this political agglomeration are noted. ' 

he French regime, the English rule from 1760 to 1840, the twenty- 
seven years of ferment and agitation from 1840 to 1867, and the 
fourth stage, now before us, of the confederated provinces, or 
Dominion of Canada. The French governed on the paternal and 
chaperoning system, by means of priest and soldier, intermeddling 
in all details and allowing no local freedom but that of social cus- 
tom. When the genius of Wolfe secured this continent for Anglo- 
Saxon ideas, Great Britain had the disagreeable experience of seeing 
her colonies working out to their logical result the old Germanic 
ideas of personal liberty. While she oe under the Georges 
and was almost scared into medizval Latinism by the American 
and French revolutions, Canada had to suffer for it. Like a baby 
which becomes a victim to the theories of some over-educated 
parent or opinionated grandame, poor Canada, instead of enjoyin 
the town-meeting and other American institutions, was governe 
by a maternal Teepstiom, which the author kindly calls ‘mild.’ 
How, however, ‘all the provinces of the Dominion of Canada enjoy a 
system of local self-government which enables the people in every 
local division, whether it be a village, town, township, parish, city, 
or county, to manage their own internal affairs in accordance with 
the liberal provisions of the various stationary enactments which 
are the result of the wisdom of the various legislatures of the 
different provinces within half a century.’ In the province of On- 
tario this system exists in itscomplete form. The people of French, 
as well as of English, stock now enjoy and practically appreciate 
their privileges, the evolution of which is graphically treated by the 
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author. Mr. Bourinot’s pamphlet is a valuable addition, especially 


for collateral reference, to the brilliant series inaugurated by Mr. 
Herbert Adams. : 





‘TWILIGHT CLUB TRACTS,’ edited by Charles F. Wingate 
(Lovell’s Library), is a collection of brief essays on questions of the 
day, some of them reprinted from Zhe North American, The 

Forum, The Popular Science Monthly, and other periodicals.» 
They are short, interesting and to the point. The questions are 

such important ones as Land-Taxation, Codperation, the Negro and 

the Indian Problems, Labor Troubles, Wages, College Endow- 

ments, Trade-Unions, American Ships, Temperance, etc., and the 

writers are such men as Henry George, James Parton, E. E. Hale, 

T. V. Powderly, Dr. Lyman Abbott, E. V. Smalley, Rossiter 

ohnson, Edward Atkinson and David A. Wells. ——‘ THE CAYUGA 
LORA,’ Part I., by Wm. R. Dudley (Ithaca: Andrus & Church), 

is a catalogue of the phenogamia growing without cultivation in 

the Cayuga Lake Basin, and is issued as a bulletin of the Cornell 

University. The results of observation on geographical distribu- 
tion are recorded; but the catalogue is chiefly intended to assist 
the student and local collector, and contains many things of no 
special interest to the non-resident. ‘SKAT is a power in Ger- 
man life,” Zhe Nation once said. What ‘Skat’ is may be learned 
from the ‘Illustrated Grammar’ of Ernst Eduard Lemcke (West- 
ernmann), though we briefly state for those who might be expecting 
a new recipe for a German dish, that ‘ Skat’ is a game of cards. 








A NEW EDITION of ‘Lawn Tennis,’ by Lieut Peile, edited by 
Richard D. Sears, is issued by Messrs. Scribner. It is intended 
to help both the beginner and the expert, and it contains a special 
chapter for the instruction of ladies. The rules are brought down 
to date, and lists are given of the officers of the National Associa- 
tion, the principal clubs, the results of last year’s tournaments, and 
the dates for this year’s contests. The chapter for the ladies is 
entertaining, especially in its directions not to wear a long dress, 
for two reasons :—1. Because the long dress will spoil your play. 
2. Because the play will spoil your long dress ——-TICKNOR & Co. 
issue very attractively a little book, by Fannie Nichols Benjamin, 
called ‘ The Sunny Side of Shadow.’ It contains the reveries of 


a convalescent—quiet, thoughtful, graceful little essays, with a 
touch of humor. 





THE ‘ Two ComeEDIEs’ which Mr. F. Donaldson, Jr., has written 
under the taking titles of ‘An Ill Wind’ and ‘ An Abject Apology’ 
(Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co.) are very disappointing. Thick 
paper and wide margins do not atone for poverty of invention, and 
it takes something more than a few epigrammatic plums to make 
a comedy, even for cabinet reading. There is a sort of comedy, 
indeed, in the author’s assumption of the part of dramatist, but 
itis a a joke after all—— HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION’ 
(Funk & Wagnalls) is the reprint of an excellent little book issued 
in England sixty years ago anonymously, but thought to be the 
work of a sister of Elizabeth Fry. The ‘education’ is not that 
from books, but that which means the training of the soul 
rather than the mind, in the school-room which is the home, by the 
teacher who is the mother. It is a suggestive little treatise-—— 
THE SIXTH volume of the translations of Herman Lotze’s lectures 
(Ginn) includes his ‘Outlines of Logic and the Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy.’ Prof. George J. Ladd, by whom these little books 
have been edited, and for the most part translated, has done his 
work well and accurately. The present volume is the last of the 
series, and is somewhat larger than its predecessors. It treats of 
both pure and applied logic, and would do admirable service as a 
brief text-book on the subject. The work on the ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy ’ deals with the definition and method of philosophy 
in its largest aspects. The whole series is one of much value for 
its concise, clear and profound knowledge. 





BRENTANO’S daintily printed white vellum-covered reprint of Dr. 
Elliott Coues’s address, entitled ‘A Woman in the Case,’ is as 
pretty as a Minie cartridge, and reminds us of one. As different 
as the old-fashioned greasy paper packet with powder, ball, and 
buck, scattered from a smooth-bore, was from the clean, bright, 
copper shell and leaden bolt, sent with unerring precision and force 
at long range, is this literary projectile from certain wordy ha- 
rangues which have smitten our ears. Against religious intolerance, 
against scientific insolence, against social tyranny, this medical pro- 
fessor pleads for woman’s right to intermeddle with all knowledge, 
to her full inheritance in all science, art and mastery of lucrative 
professions, and to all possible attainment of intellectual equalit 
with man. The address was delivered in Washington March 16, 
4887, at the annual commencement of the National Medical Col- 
lege, in the Congregational Church, and before an audience of 
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high social standing. Quite catholic in his dynamics of phillipic 
against sectarianism, scientific bigotry, and the social heterodoxy 
that permits nudity to the shoulders and lifts up hands of holy 
horror at needed reform in dress, and in educational and social 
theories of progress, the doctor shows both courage and eloquence. 
Like the true Japanese of the old time, who valiantly submitted his 
opinions and then committed Aara-kzr7, in token of sincerity; so, 
_— to his speech is a letter of resignation, which is well worth 
reading. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘KaTIA’ is an attempt by Count Tolstoi to tell simply the love- 
story of a young girl, and it is done with great fidelity and grace. (W. 
S. Gottsberger.) The author who has worked so skilfully on great 
problems with a much larger canvas, here enters into the ordinary 
details of family life, and into the happiness, the tragedy, and the 
pathos of very simple surroundings. Katia is represented as tell- 
ing the story of her love and suffering herself, and you would 
never imagine that one of the great thinkers of Europe was holding 
the pen for her. She falls in love with her guardian, much older 
than herself, and is in turn beloved. The pretty romance is told 
with taste and feeling ; but by and by life becomes at once prosaic 
and dangerous. Katia a for the city, her husband gratifies her, 
apparent estrangement is the result of widening Katia’s horizon, 
only to end in final reconciliation, and the settling of romantic pas- 
sion into excellent but calm family affection. The only flaw in the 
story is in this ending. Tolstoi seems to imply that you must not 
expect dramatic passion to last in all its fervor; but passion tried 
as was that of Katia and her husband either does last with a go 
deal of its first power, or is killed entirely. Romance may melt 
away, unsuspected and unmissed, into placid domestic affection ; 
but if once interrupted by a crisis, it either doubles in intensity, or 
is lost forever. Still, the story is a pretty one, and the moral v4r- 
tuous, if not lofty. 





‘THE FLAMINGO FEATHER’ is an exciting and prettily told 
story, by Kirk Munroe (Harper's Young People Series), about a 
young French lad who came to this country in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury with his uncle, and passed much of his life among the Indians. 
The flamingo feather was worn only by chiefs or the sons of chiefs ; 
but the dying Has-se bequeathed his to Réné de Veaux, begging 
him to take his place in the tribe, which for many years Réné did, 
though he eventually went back to France. The book is full of 
exciting adventure, and healthful in spirit and style—— Was HE 
WISE 5. by J.R Ludlum (Phillips & Hunt), is the story of a young 
man who, in the author’s opinion, was not wise, in allowing himsel 
to work on Sunday. The story is amiable and pleasant enough. 
but singularly old-fashioned in style. In its miraculous rewards 
for virtue and suffering and conversion from wickedness, it 
is hardly adapted to meet the present realistic demands.—— 
‘AMOR VINCIT,’ by Mrs. Herbert Martin (Franklin Square Li- 
brary) is a commonplace little story, with the usual foundling who 
proves to be of high degree, but is willing nevertheless to marry 
the miller’s son whom she has loved in her youth—‘ AUNT 
HEPsy’s FOUNDLING,’ by Mrs. Leith Adams, is an ordinary story, 
with little to distinguish it from other stories, and far too long. 





‘DISAPPEARED’ (Franklin Square Library) is a very readable 
little tale, with a decidedly overstrained and improbable plot made 
enjoyable by Miss Sarah Tytler’s cleverness and grace of style. A 
brilliant young English literary fellow goes away for complete rest, 
leaving no address. How he is supposed to be dead, why there 
were very good reasons for thinking he might be dead, and how he 
came to life again, is told entertainingly, and with some artistic grace, 
although the reader cannot help smiling all the time at the maiveté 
of what the author seems to consider plot—‘ THE GREAT HEs- 
PER,’ by Frank Barrett (Appleton), is an exciting story about a lost 
diamond. It is not long, but it is.crowded full of startling inci- 
dent, the suspense being well kept up to the very last. One reads 
it only for the excitement, as it does not. exhibit much literary art; 
but it is very original in plot, and will fill a rainy evening or an 
afternoon in a hammock with a good deal of amusement.——‘ THE 
DEvVIL’s HAT,’ by Melville Phillips (Ticknor), is a story of the oil 
regions, and in some respects it is a spirited account of the petro- 
leum days of rising and falling fortunes. The author modestly 
calls it merely ‘a sketch in oil,’ and for a sketch it contains good 
work, though not remarkable as a novel. The story is r, and 
apparently an effort; but the setting, especially the landscape, is 

ood, and ‘in spots’ remarkably good.——‘ ONE OF THE DUANES,’ 
o Alice King Hamilton, was praised in these columns when it 
first appeared, in 1885, as a very pleasant, readable little story, 
with a delightful little ‘nig’ in it ‘alone worth the price of the 
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book.’ The paper edition of it now issued (Lippincott) may be 
bought for 25 cents. ‘Sammy’ was worthy of a second edition— 
‘worthy of being made cheaper, which is the present practical test 
of literary fame. 





An Invitation. 


SEE then—the clouds are broken. Even now 
The woodland ways are greening, and new hope, 
Perched on each lifting blade, fills all the air 
With voiceless murmurs, speaking to the soul 


Come, O sad hearts,—a little turn away, 
A little from life’s killing care be tempted. 
{t is not far to heayen, when Spring is near; 
Elysium, now, is just outside the city, 
And Paradise awaits you in the fields. 
Come while you may, for life is not forever. 


A little only, and then comes the end. 
And will ye toil on, making mock of life, 
Stifling the hungering spirit's cry within you, 
‘Scorning to rest—until unhindered Death 
Makes bold to lay you even with the clay? 
Then shall the sod bloom, and ye will not know ; 
The branch shall blossom, but ye will not see ; 
The soft winds woo—but ye shall rise no more ! 


Come then! O turn to-day !—a little turn 
From toil and care, while yet the heart hath feeling ; 
Turn to the woodlands and the springing fields. 
The spice-wood buds ; the robin hath returned. 
Believe me, O believe me! nothing stays 
Of all we gather at the spirit’s cost. 
Gold for the sake of gold—alas! the days 
Spent in such seeking are so much life lost. 

RoBERT Burns WILSON. 
FRANKFORT, Ky., March 14, 1887. 





A Letter from Grant Allen. 


Two years ago, Mr. Charles Aldrich, of Webster City, 
Lowa, wrote to Prof. Grant Allen, the well-known scientific 
writer, for a specimen of his handwriting, to add to a collec- 
‘tion which he has since presented to the Iowa State Library 
at Des Moines. The invitation elicited a letter in which 
‘the writer gave a reason for complying with ‘Mr. Aldrich’s 
request, which is little flattering to our national sense of 
justice. Mr. Allen subsequently sent his correspondent a 
signed page of one of his ‘shilling dreadfuls,’ as he called 
them, and the letter was withdrawn from the collection to 
make room forthe new manuscript. We have Mr. Aldrich’s 
permission to publish the earlier holograph in full. 


THE NOOK, HORSHAM ROAD, DORKING, July 7, 1885. 


DEAR SIR:—I am sorry to say I cannot comply with your re- 
quest. I make it a rule never to send my autograph to collectors ; 
-and as even to refuse is in this case practically to comply (if one 
signs one’s own name), I generally leave all letters on the subject 
absolutely unanswered. In your case, however, as you set forward 
‘to some extent a public plea, I will partially break through my rule, 
so far as to say I do not think my own handwriting can ever be of 
any interest to anybody anywhere. If people really cared about 
my work, they would buy my books; which they don’t. For ten 
years I have been fighting a hard battle against poverty, in writing 
scientific works ; and now! am just being compelled to retire from 
the hopeless contest and take to penny-a-lining for a livelihood at 
vulgar stories. A world that won’t find me in bread can’t be very 


feel, not unnaturally, a certain moral prejudice. They may per- 
haps read my books—I don’t know whether they do or not—but 
.at any rate they buy them in pirated editions, which never bring 
me inapenny. (Stop::one publisher once sent me $50, and an- 
other $100, as the American contribution towards my support.) I 
don’t blame the publishers—they are not protected themselves: 
but I do blame you, the American people, for not making a juster 
law upon this matter. On me ager the want of copyright 

resses very hardly—exceptionally hardly; and for two reasons. 
n the first place, while there is only a very small and non-paying 





anxious to get my autograph. Against Americans, in particular, I . 
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audience in England for popular scientific books, there is a very 
large and paying audience in America, among your well-educated 
middle classes. In the second place, I feel it all the harder because 
I was myself born in America, Prog up on one of the Thousand 
Islands, and taught my first rudiments of higher education beneath 
the shadow of the elms at Yale College, New Haven. But just 
because I have the misfortune to be a British subject—a misfor- 
tune for which I am in no wise accountable, and which, if possible, 
I would gladly shuffle off—I can get no protection for the labor of 
my hands rat § brain in a great country for which I still feel a deep 
and enduring affection—in spite of its systematically robbing me 
out of three-fourths of my paltry income. Under these circum- 
stances, I have to work far too hard for my living, and for those 
dependent upon me, to find time for writing my name over and 
over again, on behalf of collectors of autographs. As a rule, I am 
glad enough to lay down the pen out of my aching fingers as soon 
as the day’s work is fairly over. You will therefore excuse me for 
my refusal to comply with your request and you are quite at liberty 
to place this letter in any library in all America, where it may 
stand a chance of rousing one American to a sense of the injustice 
you are nationally committing against the poor, hard-worked, 
underpaid, struggling young English authors. Yours very faith- 
fully, GRANT ALLEN. 





The Lounger 


Most of my readers, I suppose, have read ‘ Prince Otto,’ a romance 
in which Mr. Stevenson sets forth the relations of the ruler of the 
petty principality of Griinewald with the Princess Seraphina, his 
wife. The Prince is a man of generous impulses but uncertain 
virtue, who leaves the government of his little realm to be admin- 
istered by the Princess, while he seeks pleasure wherever he thinks 
it may be found. His wife, an ambitious woman, despises her 
husband’s weakness and deplores his indifference to herself. She 
rejoices in the right of signature which he has conferred upon her, 
and takes into her favor the Prime Minister, a scheming foreigner, 
who is not only the Princess’s confidential adviser, but the secret 
leader of the people in a threatened revolt. The first revolt that 
occurs is that of the Prince, who, in a moment of spasmodic virtue, 
dissolves the Council, which is about to declare war upon an un- 
offending neighbor ; takes the presumptuous Gondremark to task for 
his assumption of power, and insolent familiarity with the Princess ; 
and determines to withdraw the right of signature from his high- 
spirited spouse. But it is too late. The Prince vacillates, and his 
irresolution loses the day. Before the power of signature is with- 
drawn, the Princess has consigned him to prison. Thither, after 
almost fatally wounding Baron Gondremark in a moment of passion, 
and thereby precipitating the revolution which makes him ruler of 
the Republic of Griinewald, she herself flees in the night ; and, 
lovers again, the reunited couple ‘ age together peaceably at the 
court of the wife’s father, jingling French rhymes and correcting 
joint proofs.’ 





I AM REMINDED of the plot of ‘ Prince Otto” by recent develop- 
ments in the petty kingdom of Servia. The points of resemblance 
between the stories of Prince Otto and Princess Seraphina and 
King Milan and Queen Natalie are too many and too striking to be 
overlooked by any reader of Mr. Stevenson’s romance, and justify, 
I think, the reprinting of an editorial from last Saturday’s 7rzbune, 
entitled ‘ A Royal Scandal’ :— 

King Milan has instructed his new Prime Minister to arrest Queen 
Natalie if she attempts to return to Servia. This will be an awkward 
order for M. Ristics to execute, for he has been one of the Queen’s po- 
litical advisers, and like herself is known as an ardent partisan of 
Russia. The Queen is a Kussian, and has been suspected with good 
reason of conspiring on many occasions with leaders opposed to Austrian 
supremacy in Servian affairs. M. Ristics has been the chief of the 
Russian cabal in Belgrade, and will find it a most embarrassing duty to 
aid the King in his matrimonial projects. The sovereign, after many 
bitter quarrels with the Queen, has resolved to obtain a divorce, and has 
ordered his Prime Minister not only to keep the Queen outside the fron- 
tier, but to take measures for having the marriage annulled. M. 
Ristics can hardly expect to carry out his Royal master’s will and at the 
same time to sustain his political reputation as the chief Russian intriguer 
in Servia. The estrangement between King and Queen has been com- 
mon talk in Belgrade for many years. Jealousy has been alleged to be 
the first cause of scandal, but probably their domestic differences would 
have been compromised long ago if political influences had not aggra- 
vated the dissensions in the Royal household. Queen Natalie, after 
many futile attempts to accomplish the ends of Russian diplomacy, 
avowed her hostility to everything Austrian and intrigued ceaselessly with 
the Ristics faction. The King finally convinced himself, the rumor 
goes, that Queen Natalie was plotting to secure his downfall and her 
own appointment as Queen-Regent. He adopted the desperate expe- 
dient of dismissing his Ministry and of intrusting M. Ristics with the 
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business of government. He brought into office the very leaders who 
would be certain to profit by the contemplated revolution. The Queen, 
having recently left ~~. for a short Russian journey, is now for- 
mally banished by the King’s decree ; and her favorite statesman and 
confidential adviser is requested to intercept her at the frontier and to 
inform her that divorce proceedings are pending. This is a very inter- 
esting situation. M. Ristics is certainly entitled to sympathy. 





I TRUST vem Milan and Queen Natalie will eventually be re- 
united as happily as the hero and heroine of Mr. Stevenson’s de- 
lightful story; and that when Mr. Ristics is elected President of 
Servia, they will retire quietly to the court of Russia—if the Tsar 
will kindly harbor them,—and play cribbage and jingle rhymes for 
the remainder of their days, 





THE DEEP-ROOTED contempt for ‘literary fellers ’ which found 
expression in the famous wpsech of a United States Senator, is by 
no means confined to illiterate members of the upper branch of 
Congress. Many people feel it who have never sat within hearing 
of the Vice-President’s gavel. Play-wrights, for instance, have 
sometimes revealed in the quality of their work a profound distrust 
of literary aims and methods; and theatrical managers have not 
infrequently expressed their suspicion of budding dramatists who 
put too _ an English into their plays. This feeling of con- 
tempt seldom finds so forcible a vent, however, as in the placards 
announcing a play called ‘Our Irish Visitors,’ in which two popu- 
lar comedians have won the applause of thousands. The fact that 
‘It contains no literary merit ’"—declared in language which in itself 
sufficiently proves the statement—is relied upon by the management 


- the comedy’s first and fundamental recommendation to popu- 
arity. 





I SAID last week that the name of Mr. Arlo Bates had been put 
upon the title-page of a new edition of the story ‘Face to Face,’ 
first published anonymously by Charles Scribner's Sons. If I had 
done what I meant to do, I would have said that the name of Mr. 

_Robert Grant had, etc., etc. That would have been nearer, not 
only to my intention, but to the truth of the matter. 





ONE of the pleasantest days to spend in New York is the Fourth 
of July. You have the city all to yourself, for every one else hur- 
ries off to the country. It is quiet here, and, if you stay in the 
house, much cooler than many country places. Unless your 
country house is off by itself, you had-much better be in the city. 
I have often come back to town to escape the noise of fire-crackers. 
But the Fourth of July is not celebrated nowadays as it was when 
I was young. Can it be that, like New Year's Day, it is becoming 


——" Has Anglomania affected us to such a degree as 
is 
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Mr. GEorGE MEREDITH’s new volume of verse is likely, I 
should think, to add to its author’s reputation, great as that 
already is. It is pure Meredith, of course. The manner is 
mostly dandiacal, the matter is very often congested, clotted, 
thickened with condensation into something of the consist- 
ence of pemmican and Zrbswurst combined. It has in it 
much that is antic even unto inhumanity ; and now and 
then the reader catches himself in the attitude of the Jenny 
of ‘Beauchamp’s Career’—‘ grovelling,’ that is to say, ‘ to 
find himself somewhere, in the mid-thunder of his amaze- 
ment.’ But, for all that, the book is full of rough poetry, 
and has not a little withal of admirable performance. For 
such a ‘ballad ’—save the mark !—as ‘Archduchess Anne ’’— 
hard, knotted, gnarled, ear-vexing, tooth-breaking, wit-wor- 
rying ; as who should say a necklace of Brazil nuts—I, for 
one, proféss an absolute want of admiration. The problem 
it sets forth is of the simplest; the effect (as somebody has 
said) is ‘merely varicose.’ In ‘ King Harald’s Trance,’ too, 
the expression is so crabbed, and the ideas are so strenuosly 
original, that one would as lief it were in Accadian at once. 
The ‘Song of Theodolinda ’ is hard, but it has life and pas- 
sion, it glows with a white-hot intensity; it is worth master- 
ing and remembering. As for ‘The Nuptials of Attila,’ I 
find it simply irresistible. Apollo (as Zhe Atheneum has 
said) has a little tricked himself out in the shape and span- 
gies of Harlequin; but the movement of the thing is so 
rapid and so even, the phrasing so brilliant, the inspiration 
so right and unaffected, the impression so potent and direct, 
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that there’s nothing for it but to applaud with all one’s 
might. In the ‘France, December 1870,’ there is one pas- 
sage at least that foots it (as the poet might say) with the 
best in modern English : 
Ah, what.a dawn of splendor, when her sowers 
Went forth, and bent the necks of populations, 
And of their terrors and humiliations 
Wove her the starry wreath that earthward lowers 
Now in the figure of a burning yoke. 
And so, through the tremendous picture of the Republican 
and Napoleonic armies at their work, to the last four verses 
of the strophe : 
Forgetful is green earth ; the Gods alone 
Remember everlastingly ; they strike 
Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 
By their great memories the Gods are known— 


the great heroic calm and loftiness of which take back the 
mind to the inspiration and effects of the Sophaclean choric 
odes. There were plenty more to quote from the same fine 
poem, had I only space for quotation; but it must be 
added that the poet is not always at this height, and that 
here, where he is at his best, as in the ‘Harald’ and ‘ Arch- 
duchess Anne,’ where he seems to me at his worst, the lack 
of reticence, of ‘selectiveness,’ the knowledge when and 
where to stop, attest in unmistakable terms to the inartistic, 
the Celtic, quality of his mind. There are, I know it, who 
can read all Browning; who would not spare a verse from 
Shakspeare; who delight in poetry in proportion as it over- 
runs the measure, and are never so well pleased as when 
the poet is a thousand lines or so in excess of his purpose. 
They’ will probably fall .with rapture upon whatever is 
superfluous in Mr. Meredith’s ‘Ballads and Poems;’ and 
as, in the magnificent galliambics in which he has told the 
story of Phzthon there is hardly a verse too much, it might 
be argued that for that particular work they will feel but 
little admiration. To my mind, however, it is the best 
thing in the book, and one of the best things in English 
poetry. The metre is as good as impossible; and in at- 
tempting it Mr. Meredith has not come near the impeccable 
smoothness of the Laureate’s ‘ Boadicea;’ but he has done: 
so well, and been so admirably inspired, and kept the antic 
in him so far in the background—constrained thereto, it. 
may be, by the difficulty of his rhythm—that one forgives 
him all his feats in the other direction (which is saying, 
much), and admits that here and for this one time at least 
he has approved himself not merely a poet but an Artist. 
Mr. Colvin’s ‘ Keats,’ in the English Men-of-Letters Series, 
edited by Mr. John Morley, is work of a different order. I 
have read nothing for many a day, at once so sound and 
choice in expression, so sane in temper, so exact in state- 
ment, and so dignified and temperate in manner. The only 
fault one can can find with it is, that it is fully a half too 
short. One wishes that it had been written, not as one of a 
series, but as substantive work—as a book, and not a hand- 
book, as a contribution to the literature of biography, and 
not as a manual for students to cram from, and for the 
amateur of knowledge at second hand. The life of Keats. 
is no easy one to write. On the contrary, it is perhaps as 
difficult a business to do well as the critic and biographer 
could take up. Keats died young, and all but ignored ; he 
died of consumption ; it was said that he had died of Lockhart 
and Gifford ; and after he was gone, it was discovered that 
he was a poet matchless in his generation, and of whom, 
had he lived, it had not been unsafe to expect an achieve- 
ment only second to Shakspeare’sown. In these vocal and 
esthetic days, when everybody is emphatic and nobody is. 
held to have said anything unless he has said it in superla- 
tives, the temptation to overdo one’s Keats, from one or 
other point of view, was not, one had imagined, to be fore- 
gone. Mr. Colvin has proved to admiration that they knew 
him not who said it. His ‘ Keats,’ as it appears to me, is not 
less exemplary in tact and temper and good breeding than in 
scholarship and insight and style. There is nothing here: 
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of that suspicion of the jetit-mattre and the prig which 
vitiates so much of the work of Mr. Matthew Arnold; there 
is as little of the exaggerated eloquence of Mr. Swinburne, the 
ornate and fantastical pedantry of Mr. J. A. Symonds, the 
elaborate delicacy and overwrought perfection of Mr. Wal- 
ter Pater. The criticism is luminous, searching, conclusive ; 
the narrative full, measured, and sufficient ; and both ele- 
ments are so nicely balanced as to produce in combination 
an effect of harmony so nice, so finely graded, so eminently 
artistic as to seem unconscious and unintentional. To say 
that Mr. Colvin does but touch upon those great questions 
which are opened up for discussion more perhaps in Keats’s 
work than elsewhere in the literature of the century, is only 
to say that, to do himself and them anything like justice, he 
should have had twice the space he has. When, however, 
he does approach them, the result is something to be grate- 
ful for. In this department I commend to your readers his 
discussion of the Classic and Romantic ideals, as in that of 
biography I commend his treatment of the poet’s death, and 
in that of the criticism of individual numbers his remarks 
upon ‘Endymion’ and the ‘Odes.’ 

Is golfing an American game? Whether it is or is not, I 
should imagine that Sir Walter Simpson’s ‘ The Art of Golf’ 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas) has only to be known to find 
many readers. It is a scientific treatise by the Captain 
of the Edinburgh Golf Club, illustrated with scientific dia- 
grams, and portraits of famous players in the act of making 
their noblest strokes. But Sir Walter (who may be identi- 
fied, by the way, with the Athelstane of Mr. R. L. Steven# 
son’s ‘Talk and Talkers’) talks science in his own way, 
with an abundance of dry humor and a quality of ‘unex- 
pectedness’ that make much of his treatise the best reading 
imaginable. As for the conclusion to which he impels his 
readers, it is that if they really want to be healthy and 
happy and wise they will play golf; so that if golf is not an 
American game (which is hard to believe) and his book has 
any American readers (which is harder still) its naturaliza- 
tion is only a question of time. 

Of Mr. Pater’s ‘ Imaginary Portraits’ (Macmillan) I shall 
only say that I do not like such extracts from them as have 
fallen in my way. Victor Hugo’s ‘Chéres Vues’ I know 
better, and can praise it not only for inherent interest and 
vividness of effect, but for sincerity of purpose and simplicity 
of style. Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Selection’ (New York : Worth- 
ington) from his own poetry is a disappointment in that it 
includes only one number—the ‘ Itylus ’"—from the ‘ Poems 
and Ballads,’ the work by which I and others of my genera- 
tion were first disposed towards him, and for which he is still 
most lovingly and gratefully remembered. For admirers of 
a later date, however, there is plenty of his best: the 
‘Hertha’ among it, and the ‘ Fosterling,’ and a fine choice of 
sea-poems, with poems political, and a number of extracts 
from the plays, which, presented thus, are quite surpris- 
ingly readable. In ‘Women’s Voices’ (London: Walter 
Scott), an anthology selected and arranged by Mrs. William 
Sharp, I miss a certain number of old favorites, and find a 
certain number of new pretenders to favor whose charm is 
lost on me. Still, the book is well enough done, and should 
have many readers. I note with pleasure the appearance 
in the Camelot Classics (Walter Scott) of Defoe’s ‘Captain 
Singleton,’ which I hope will soon be followed by ‘ Colonel 
Jack ;’ and I am delighted to be able to add that Walker’s 
‘Original’ has been at last reprinted—in Henry Morley’s 
Universal Library (Routledge)—and may now be had for 
a shilling by any one disposed to spend so much on good, 
old-fashioned sense and sound old-fashioned expression. 

Miss Agnes Hewitt has broken ground at the Olympic in 
‘The Golden Band,’ a melodrama by Messrs. Freeman, 
Wills and Henry Hermann, which is not even a success of 
esteem. Mr. Irving’s revival of ‘Werne?’ was hailed with a 
roar of applause; which would be repeated, I think, if he 
mounted the Fifth Proposition in the First Book of Euclid, 
and appeared himself as one of the immortal Angles at the 
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Other Side of the Base, with Miss Terry and Mr. Alexander 
as the Equal Sides. 

In connection with theatres, I should note that ‘ Deacon 
Brodie’ will be formally produced in October, either in 
Boston or New York, and will then start on a thirty weeks” 
round through the bigger cities of the States. It is not im- 
possible that the Mary Brodie will be Miss Dorothy Dene ;. 
it-is pretty certain that the Humphrey Moore will be Mr.. 
Edmund Grace, whose performance of the part—at the 
London Prince’s—was one of the best and most tremendous- 
things I ever saw in English. Mr. Stevenson, I am told, 
will precede his share in the play, and artive in New York 
some time in August or September. He purposes to cross 
the Plains, and to pass a year or so in California and New 
Mexico, for the benefit of his health., His ‘ Fleeming Jen- 
kin’ and his ‘Underwood ’—in Scotch and English—are 
down for immediate publication ; so that he will have two- 
new books to his credit ere he embarks for your hospitable: 
shores. 

Lonpon, June 27th, 1887. H. B. 





The Magazines. 

WE ALMOST wish people would read The Century as school-- 
girls do a novel—backward ; in order that they may pay due atten-- 
tion to Washington Gladden’s Open Letter on ‘ Labor and Capital.” 
It records a Connecticut experiment in a good direction: that of a: 
firm who believe in giving their employees advantages and comforts- 
rather than higher wages or division of profits. John Burroughs- 
writes delightfully of Wild-Flowers, the flowers themselves being” 
illustrated by Helena de Kay Gilder and Harry Fenn. An inter-- 
esting paper, by Talcott Williams, on ‘ Animal Locomotion in the 
Muybridge Photographs,’ gives pictorially and by text many points 
on instantaneous work. ‘Christian Science and Mind Cure’ is am 
elaborate exposition of the follies of the idea by the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of The Christian Advocate, whom believers will 
find it hard to controvert, because he convicts them out of their 
own mouths. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay give us the Lincoln-Doug-- 
las Debates, with the cheering news that by September we shall get 
to the Presidential nomination. The name of Gen. Sherman among 
the contributors’ gives us a momentary thrill even for a‘War paper ;. 
but it proves to represent only a letter from him, saying that he can-- 
not write a War paper. The antidote, however, comes in a foot- 
note from the editor, who says that Gen. Sherman has been at last- 
persuaded to contribute a paper which will be of unusual interest.- 
‘Crooked John’ is one of Boyesen’s best stories, and ‘ Sister Tod-- 
hunter’s Heart,’ by H. S. Edwards, is an amusing little tale with a 
humorously pathetic ending. 


In Zhe Forum, Prof. Grant Allen has a striking and entertaining” 
paper in the series ‘What is the Object in Life?’ He frankly 
and unhesitatingly declares that there is no object in life, if by ‘ ob-- 
ject ’ we mean any definite plan or deliberate design on the part of 
a Creator who has intended us for something. If, however, we- 
mean by it what shall we do with ourselves now that we are here, 
he has a theory of what it is best to do which the reader will find: 
spirited. One reason why we do not all commit. suicide, he de-- 
clares to be that we all have so many things we want to do to- 
morrow! Prof. Harris writes of ‘Henry George’s Mistake about 
Land,’ complaining that Mr. George gives theories without certain: 
statistics, which Prof. Harris supplies. David A. Poe, in ‘ The 
Position of Canada,’ thinks that for Canada to annex herself to us- 
would solve all her problems. Prof. Peabody, in ‘ Books that have- 
Helped Me,’ gives one of his strong, sensible articles, with due con- 
cession to the fact that it is extremely doubtful whether books that. 
have helped me will be of the slightest benefit to you. Prof... 
Boyesen; warns us of the ‘ Dangers of Unrestricted Immigration.’ 
Park Benjamin pleads for electricity in capital punishment, though 
he quotes from an electrical journal which hopes that electricity 
will never be dishonored by being put to such a degrading use !' 
One of the most important papers of the number, and indeed of the 
month, is that by Father Huntington, on ‘ Tenement House Morali- 
ty.’ Father Huntington is especially entitled to a hearing, because- 
he has done what few theorists have done: he has lived in these 
places himself. He knows whereof he speaks, and he means that 
we shall know it, too. We have heard it said recently that some 
of the poorer tenements in the city are owned by rich church organ-- 
izations, and even by wealthy clergymen—a state of affairs which, 
if true, can only be explained by the plea of ignorance, though the 
ignorance is matter for shame. 


Two articles in The Popular Science Monthly end with the sus— 
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pense of a chapter in a serial. Hon. David A. Wells begins a series 
of papers in which he is to grapple with the problem why the econ- 
omic disturbances since 1873 have been universal, in all quarters of 
the globe, irrespective of local conditions. Just as we are quite 
wrought up to the situation, however, the paper comes to a close 
with ‘to be continued.” Ex-president White of Cornell closes his 
paper of ‘New Chapters in the Warfare of Science’ with the an- 
nouncement that in the next number he will deal with a theory of 
which he says: ‘ Never, perhaps, in the modern world has there been 
a dogma more prolific of physical, mental, and moral agony through- 
out whole nations and duriag whole centuries.’ ‘Lawsuit or Legacy’ 
is a rather startling paper, by H. H. Gardener, on the dangers of 
getting one’s life insured. Dr. Simms in ‘Human Brain-Weights,’ 
undertakes to prove that weight of the brain does not necessarily 
mean power. 


Outing for July is one of the brightest numbers we remember. 
It begins with ‘On the March,’ by W. R. Hamilton, a spirited bit of 
description, vivid because the writer trusts to the interest of his 
facts without attempting to color them himself. ‘On the Billow ’ is 
an entertaining sketch by Ripley Hitchcock. ‘Poet and Buckboard 
on the Saguenay River’ is a delightful paper of description and ad- 
venture, and ‘ Fidéle’ is a ‘funny’ story of a horse-race. Jerome 
Burnett’s verses on the ‘ Magnolia’ are as dainty as the flower itself. 
The Antiguary for June has an illustrated paper on a recent 
discovery of neolithic implements at West Wickham, Kent, with 
drawings of flint arrow-heads, scrapers, drillsand saws. An article 
on the Maltese nobility contains some curious reading. One on 
Hardington Hall, Worcestershire, is illustrated with drawings of in- 
terior and exterior. The departments of antiquarian news, meet- 
ings of societies and correspondence are uncommonly well filled. 
The most interesting article in the June Book-Lore is one on 
Thomas Heywood, the Elizabethan dramatist. A short paper on 
literature and typography in China follows; and there is an index 
to Vol. V., which is finished with this number. 

‘ The Psychology of a Saint,’ in Ze Over/and, is a fine article by 
Sara Carr Upton. It is a brief life of the St. Theresa whom George 
Eliot loved, and is equally remarkable for the way in which it 

roves the saint to have been a woman and the woman to have 

een a saint. It is interesting to remember that the Carmelite 
nuns whose convents St. Theresa founded go so far in self-abne- 
gation, as not even to seek salvation for themselves; they are 
allowed even to pray only for others. Another very readable paper 
is that on ‘Santa Clara Valley’ by D. Belden. One of its illus- 
trations, showing an almond orchard in bloom, gives color to the 
writer’s declaration that in this valley one finds Egypt in its fer- 
tility, Sicily in its fruits and flowers, Italy in its beauty, America in 
its freedom, its enterprise and its energy ——Zducatzn for June 
contains a paper on ‘Industrial Education in the Public Schools,’ 
by Hon. John W. Dickenson, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. The Secretary is not enthusiastic; but before 
one is influenced by what on Mr. Dickenson’s part is merely a 
glittering generality, to the effect that all young people need to be 
taught to think before they are taught to do, it would be well to 
read the suggestive report of Mr. James A. Page, Principal of the 
Public School in Boston where the experiment has been tried. 
Mr. Dickenson is right as to children’s being taught to think; but 
the advocates of manual training claim that a child thinks better 
for knowing how to use his hands. Mr. Page is entitled to confi- 
dence because his theories are based on practice and experience, 
and he is enthusiastic over the results. 


The Fine Arts 
Two Art Books.* 

THE BIOGRAPHY of Claude Lorraine, by Owen J. Dullea (1), 
contains an acknowledgment of the author’s indebtedness for much 
valuable information to Lady Dilke’s monograph, recently printed 
in ZL’ Art, and to other sources. But much, if not all, of the credit 
for the most valuable feature of the volume, the lists of Claude’s 
draWings, paintings and etchings, with their present possessors, 
= in appendices B, C and D, and the bibliography in appendix 

» belongs to the author. Appendix A is a translation of the 
artist’s will, first brought to light by Lady Dilke. Claude’s life 

“was not, as is commonly supposed, without incident. His early 
wanderings and later dealings with Pope, Kings and cardinals are 
pleasantly narrated in Mr. Dullea’s chapters. The estimate of 
‘Claude’s ability and influence is a higher and more reasonable one 
than Ruskin’s. The illustrations are mostly photo-engravings 
after drawings in the ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ but there are some wood- 
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cuts after paintings which may, in connection with the text, give a 
little better idea than do the former of Claude’s supreme merit as a 
painter of broad open sunlight. 

A great many attempts have been made to render the science of 
perspective easy for beginners, but somehow they have all given 
either too much or too little—have been either repulsively dry and 
concise, or (like Ruskin’s little volume) too discursive for students 
with practical aims. Mr. L. W. Miller, in his ‘Essentials of Per- 
spective’ (2), has attempted to occupy a middle ground, and to 
make clear the really important truths of the science while omitting 
things unessential. His book will be found to contain all that it is 
necessary for the mechanical or architectural draughtsman to 
know, and much more than the average art student will care to 
master, presented clearly and with the help of new and ingenious 
illustrations. Several of these are taken from well-known pictures, 
such as Turner’s ‘Ehrenbreitstein’ and Titian’s ‘ Presentation of 
the Virgin.’ Others are drawings of familiar American scenes. 
On the whole, there was room for the book, which will replace 
with advantage any elementary work on the subject that we 
know of. 





Art Notes. 

Les Lettres et les Arts improves with each number, and in noth- 
ing more than in the quality of its illustrations. The number for 
June has a fine impression of Gaucherel’s celebrated portrait of 
‘Soeur Rosalie’ for frontispiece. An account of the life of this 

ood woman, known in the world as Mlle. Jeanne Marie Rendu 

Ils some pages of the text. The second part of Paul Hervieu’s 
‘Aux Affaires Etrangéres’ is given with queer impressionistic 
woodcuts by Charpentier, after A. F. Gorguet. Robert de 
Bonniéres’ Indian story of the time of Aurungzebe, ‘Le Pieux 
4hmed,’ is illustrated with several fine photogravures. The poem 
of the number is ‘Les Mercenaires,’ by Vicomte de Borrelli; the 
short story ‘ Flirt,’ by Pierre d’Igny; and the ‘timely’ article, one 
on Queen Victoria—all richly illustrated. 

—The ‘Color Supplement’ to the July Av¢ Amateur is after a 
painting of ‘Kingfishers’ by Ellen Welby. The frontispiece is a 
study of water-lilies and cat-tails, by Victor Dangon. The exhi- 
bition of the Montreal Art Association is illustrated. The sug- 
gestive account of an interview with Mr. John Lafarge, on the 
redecoration of the American Meeting-house, is concluded. The 
customary departments are very well filled. 


—A very good photogravure of Irving R. Wiles’s painting, ‘ An 
Italian girl,’ is given with the June Art Age., It presents no ap- 
pearance of having been touched up in any manner. There is also 
a photo-engraving of an ill-chosen subject Reginald C. Coxe’s 
‘Steamer in Fog.’ Some notes on Louis XVI. furniture and on 
various household novelties are illustrated with reproductions of 
pen-and-ink drawings. In a corner of one of the illustrated sup- 
plements is a speaking likeness of Mr. John Du Fais, President of 
the Architectural League and Secretary of the Tiffany Glass Co. 





Professor Baynes. R 
[Newcastle (England) Chronicle.] 


YESTERDAY [June 1], by the death of Thomas Spencer Baynes 
Scotland lost one of its most illustrious Professors. Twenty-two 
years ago, he was appointed to the logic and rhetoric chair in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Before obtaining that appointment, he had 
given ample proof of his capacity. Bath, Bristol, and Edinburgh 
were the cities in which he received his education. At Bath the 
basis thereof was laid, in Bristol the basis was built upon, and in 
Edinburgh his culture was completed. Though a native of Somer- 
setshire, Professor Baynes took as kindly to Scotlandas if her bleak 
moorlands had been his birthplace. For some four years he was 
assistant to the late Sir William Hamilton, the most erudite scholar 
that Edinburgh University could boast. In the afternoon of life, 
the health of Sir William was shattered, but the inner eye was not 
dimmed nor the intellectual force abated. It would have been diffi- 
cult to have found anywhere a more competent assistant for this 
accomplished man than the translator of the Port Royal Logic. To 
scholars, that book recalls a long forgotten struggle between two 
essentially different schools of thought. What Baynes learned in 
Edinburgh may be gathered from his essay on Sir William Hamil- 
ton, published in 1856. Some of the finest passages in that pro- 
duction were transferred to the Memoir of Hamilton by Professor 
Veitch which appeared thirteen years later. From Edinburgh Prof. 
Baynes gravitated to London, becoming Examiner in Logic and 
Mental Philosophy in its University. Examinations in London are 
somewhat stiff, and it may be safely taken for granted that the 
scholar whose loss we to-day mourn did not relax them. 

While in London, in addition to other work, the Professor was a 
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retty regular contributor to the Dazly News, the American War 
furnishing ample scope for his journalistic genius. But, while 
contributing to The Daily News, to The Literary Gazette, and 
The Atheneum, he continued his special studies, and in due time 
had his reward, being in 1864 appointed Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in St. Andrews. In that ancient university, some three 
centuries before, Andrew Melville had sat as a student reading 


Aristotle in the Greek original, while his teachers only knew the 


Stagyrite in Latin translations. During the lengthened period that 
Prof. Baynes taught in St. Andrews he fully sustained the reputa- 
tion with which he entered upon his work. It washis duty to teach 
rhetoric in addition to logic and metaphysics. How well he was 
fitted for the task is known only to those who are familiar with his 
writings. In dealing with formal logic, the learned Professor was 
remarkable for the fidelity of his analysis. But in discoursing on 
rhetoric, the reason and the feelings had their play. The Professor 
had the keenest a of the various forms of eloquence, and 
Dr. Chalmers, in his class room, was never more felicitously depic- 
ted than by Thomas Spencer Baynes. When he published his 
essay on Sir William Hamilton, no effort had been made to esti- 
mate that highly gifted man. It is not, therefore, going beyond the 
truth to say that this paper did much to popularise the philosopher. 
‘The New Analytic of Logical Forms’ is a sample of the vivid 
style in which Professor Baynes expounded a recondite science. As 
editor of the latest edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ he 
has done a great work for literature and philosophy. The Pro- 
fessor had just gone to London at the close of the University ses- 
sion, and has virtually died in harness. In him philosophy had an 
accomplished votary, and it is no common loss that St. Andrews 
has sustained by the death of a scholar so distinguished. 





Current Criticism 


‘HATTIE, BESSIE AND MAMIE.’—Hattie, Bessie and Mamie 
were the Christian names given by three of the nine young women 
upon whom the degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of letters was 
conferred at the commencement of Rutgers Female College recently. 
Of course, it’s of no use to expustulate with these girls for allowing 
themselves to be described by their pet nursery names, even in so 
formal a document as a college diploma. e might as well at- 
tempt to reason them out of obedience to the dictates of a passing 
fashion of dress—to induce them to reduce the height of their hats 
or the heels of their boots. They prefer their own tastes to ours, 
and think that Hattie, Bessie and Mamie are much prettier and 
far more elegant names than the homely old-fashioned Harriet, 
Elizabeth and Mary. None the less, it seems very incongruous, 
and it is very incongruous, to give a scholastic degree to a young 
woman who is spoken of only.as if she were a baby who had not 
yet mastered the pronunciation of some of the consonants, and who 
changed the construction of words to suit the limitations of her 
infantile vocal organs. In the domestic circle such nursery names 
have sweet and tender association, but they sound quite silly when 
they are read out at a college commencement as the serious appel- 
lations of young women who are deemed worthy of grave scholastic 
degrees. Suppose that when Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
given an honorary degree in England the other day he had been 
described as Ollie Holmes or Noll Holmes. These three young 
women allowed Dr. Samson and Dr. Burchard to address them 
before a large audience as if they were little girls in pinafores 
waiting for a present of a doll or of sweetmeats, instead of young 
ladies about to réceive diplomas certifying that they had mastered 
studies within the ability of maturity only— Zhe New York Sun. 





A CRITIC’S MISGIVINGS.—The word ‘critic,’ in general par- 
lance, may almost be called a term of reproach. Itis seldom tobe 
found in literature save in the wake of some contumelious epithet. 
‘Carping,’ ‘envious,’ ‘malignant,’ ‘venomous,’ these are a few of 
the adjectives which seem to belong to criticism as naturally as 
‘green’ to grass or ‘gracious’ to Royalty. Shakspeare speaks of 
‘stubborn critics, apt for depravation,’ and it is the basest of all 
his characters who announces himself as ‘nothing if not critical.’ 
We are told, on the one hand, that critics are men who have failed 
in the arts upon which they vent their spleen; and on the other, 
that their utterances are inept because they have no practical ex- 
perience of these very arts. We may try to console ourselves with 
the reflection that artists are not likely to sing the praises of critics, 
any more than schoolboys can be expected to giorify the rod, which, 
nevertheless, plays a salutary and not dishonorable part in their 
development. Yet we cannot banish from our heart of hearts an 
occasional tremor and faltering. We ask ourselves whether, after 
all, the best of criticism be not a futility or an impertinence. Great 
art it can make no greater; small art and mere bungling may 
safely be left to the tender mercies of time. Are we not merely 
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adding to the ‘babblings and "of a world already full 
enough of empty noises? Are we not making ourselves a thorn in © 
the flesh to many artists, a stimulus to none? Fine words butter 
no parsnips, and can vain opinion bring sustenance or refreshment, 
or aught save unhealthy inflation, to any human soul? Should we 
not be better employed in hewing wood and drawing water, than 
in delivering esthetic judgments which to-day inflict pain or 
nourish vanity, and are certain to be reversed with scorn to-mor- 
row ?— Willzam Archer, in Macmillan's Magazine. 





WEAKENING THE SENTIMENT OF PATRIOTISM.—Engli§h 
manners and customs are generally very good—when they are not 
low-bred and cockney. And if our American hostesses who give 
dinners choose to send their guests to table arranged according to 
the rules of English precedence, who shall find fault? Where the 
American citizen is, there is the head of the table—even if it be the 
foot. If young ladies — to look with scorn on the corn-fields 
and pumpkin crops of their native land} and long for the green 
lanes and picturesque coppices painted by English writers, it does 
not make them worthy of severe criticism. But it shows that the 
sentiment of patriotism is weakened at the root. The American 
who has not the feeling of love for the little things of his native 
land may be willing to sacrifice much for her, but his sacrifice will 
always lack the fervor and spontaneity of the men who love Scottish. 
moors, Irish bogs, or English lanes with a tenderness that, in com- 

arison, makes the luxuriance of the tropics seem bleak and color-- 
ess. Until Americans feel this- their patriotism will always seem: 
to be boastful in spite of its sincerity, and half-hearted in spite of: 
its strength. The novels invest the English squire, the vicar, the- 
curates, and the lady of the manor with a glamour of the light that 
never was on sea or land. andl se. American woman fixes her 
mg on that delightful country where men can. play lawn-tennis all 
the afternoon, where five-o’clock tea is a leisurely prelude to dinner,. 
and where titles are possible. The young American of the male: 
sex, who gets his views from newspaper correspondence and such. 
novels as he reads, creases the legs of his trousers and regrets that 
‘they cawn’t make good claret-cup in this country.’ These are 
only surface indications. They probably show nothing servile or- 
imitative at heart. But, as the novels of a country are as effective 
as the ballads used to be, it would be well if the American author 
were saved from extinction by the protection of'a law which would. 
at the same time protect his lish brother from constant robbery.. 
—M. F. Egan, in The Catholic World. 





Notes 


MACMILLAN & Co., announce a curious work by. Henry T.. 
Finck, musical editor of The Evening Post; entitled ‘Romantic: 
Love and Personal Beauty : Their Development, Causal Relations, 
Historic and National Peculiarities.’ The tendency of Mr. Finck’s 
facts and deductions, is to show that ‘romantic love (as distin— 
guished from conjugal affection) is a modern sentiment, only 
about 600 years old.’ 


—Half of the sixty days’ leave of absence which the Government. 
allows him each year, Prof. Rasmus B, Anderson, American Minis- 
ter to Denmark, spent in visiting the great cod-fisheries of the 
Lofoden Isles, on the northwest coast of Norway. He went as far 
as Tromsé—nearly 70° North. The rest of his vacation he will 
spend in visiting the various watering-places in Denmark—Elsinore,. 
Skogen, Moen, Svendborg, Silkeborg, etc. Prof. Anderson is 
making an English translation of the ‘ Elder Edda,’ as a companion 
volume to his ‘Younger Edda.’ In the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, he has recently had an opportunity of examining the ‘ Codex. 
Regius,’ in his opinion the most precious MS. possessed in the 
North. A French translation of his ‘ Norse'Mythology’ appeared 
last year in Paris, a Danish translation is now printing in Christiania,. 
Norway, and Italian, German and Russian editions are in prepara- 
tion. A Danish version of his ‘America Not Discovered by Col-- 
umbus’ appeared in Copenhagen. a year or so ago, and a German 
version is in press in Leipzig. Prof. Anderson is making a very 
valuable collection of autograph letters of Scandinavian celebrities, 
living and dead. It already contains.about a thousand specimens, 
including Hans Andersen, Oelenshlager, Wergeland, Tegnér, Hei- 
berg, Oersted and Ole Worm. On the Fourth of July, Minister 
Anderson lectured in the open air, on the island of Méen, on ‘ The 
Pre-Columbian Discovery of America.’ 

—Prof. Maspero, Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund,. 
has received the degree of D. C.. L..from.Oxford, while his colleague,. 
the Rev. W. C. Winslow, has (together with President Barnard of 
— received the same honors from King's College, Nova 

cotia. 


—Our popular scientific contemporary. Sezence has just begun its- 
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‘tenth semi-annual volume, and signalizes the fact by altering its 
‘shape to that of THE CRITIC, and by reducing its price from $5 to 
$3.50. Its change of form effects a a the publisher, and 
.jts change of price a saving for the subscriber. 

—Ex-President Hopkins of Williams is to be honored with a 
.suitable memorial, for which the Alumni are already raising a fund. 
“The college has just conferred the degree of Doctor of Literature 
upon Mr. Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper's Monthly, and that 
of Doctor of Law upon Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong, of Hampton 
Igstitute. 

—‘ Village Types ’ willbe sketched by Julian Hawthorne in the 
August American Magazine. 

—A contribution to Ze Writer for July discusses the vexed 
question of ‘The Best Hours for Work.’ 


—Messrs. Putnam announce among their autumn publications : 
‘ The Land of Sleepy Hollow,’ a series of photogravure representa- 
tions of the scenes about the home of Washington Irving, together 
with a reprint of Irving’s ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ and ‘ The 
Chronicle of Wolfert’s Roost ’—a letterpress edition, limited to 600 
_copies; ‘Decisive Battles Since Waterloo,’ a continuation of 
Creasy’s ‘ Decisive Battles of the World,’ by Col. T. W. Knox; 
illustrations. ‘The Isles of the Princes; or, The Pleasures of 
Prinkipo,’ by the Hon. S. S. Cox, ex-Minister to Turkey ; ‘ Kaloolah : 
‘The Adventures of Jonathan Romer,’ by W.S. Mayo, illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks (new edition) ; ‘The Life of George Washington,’ 
“by Edward Everett Hale, whose aim has been ‘to present to the 
new generation of Americans the Auman Washington ;’ ‘ The Best 
Reading: A Classified yep ian J for Easy Reference,’ third 
‘series, presenting titles of publications for the five years ending 
Dec., 1886 : ‘The Art of Conversation,’ by Prof. John P. Mahaffy; 
and ‘The Revolution In Tanner’s Lane,’ by Mark Rutherford, 
edited by his friend Reuben Shapcott. 


—Mr. Eugene Schuyler, author of ‘Peter the Great,’ ‘ Turkes- 
tan,’ ‘American Diplomacy,’ etc., will pass the present summer, as 
he did the last, at his villa, Il Molino di Sopra, at Alassio, on the 
Riviera, the damages caused by the earthquakes having been all 
repaired. Later, he will probably try to restore his health by salt- 
water baths on the eastern slope of the Apennines, near Forli, as 
he has just recovered from a severe illness. Mr. Schuyler is en- 
gaged in studies for an historical work on Russia, which will cover 
the period between the death of Peter the Great and the accession 
of Catherine II. For this he has found some new material in the 
archives at Vienna. -He has just completed a translation of Count 
Tolstoi’s ‘Sevastopol’ and other military sketches. He has also 
prepared for the press a translation from the Italian of Prof. Luigi 
Cossa’s ‘ Elements of Financial Science,’ and is engaged on a trans- 
‘lation of a ‘Manual of Olive Culture’ for the agriculturists of 
‘California. His attention is, however, at present given to the his- 
tory of Mussulman Law, as he has been invited to stand as a can- 
-didate for the annual Tagore Lectureship at the University of 
Calcutta. 


—‘ Beecher as'a Humorist,’ a volume of selections made from the 
-works of the famous preacher by Eleanor Kirk, is announced for 
arly publication by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

—The editing of the Victoria ‘Pickwick,’ to be published by 
~Chapman & Hall, has we learn been entrusted to Mr. C. P. John- 
son, author of ‘ Hints to Collectors of Dickens’s Works.’ It will 
-be in octavo, as was the original edition, but will be issued in two 
volumes and on hand-made paper giving a better lateral margin to 
the plates. The illustrations are being reproduced in facsimile by 
Annam & Swan from the original drawings, and will include several 
unpublished sketches by R. W. Buss, Hablot K. Brown (Phiz), and 
fone Leech. It is intended to print from the latest edition revised 

yy the author, and to add all former announcements, prefaces, and 
notices. The edition will be limited, probably to 2000 copies, one- 
half of which will be reserved for the American market. 

—Mr. E. F. Bonaventure bought some very striking manuscripts 
cand bindings at the recent Techener sale in Paris. For one Grolier 
binding he paid 6000 francs ($1200), for another, 12,000 francs ; 
and for a precious MS, 28,000 francs. His purchases amounted 
in all to nearly 100,000 francs ($20,000). 

—Of Mr. E, F. Bacon’s ‘ Leitfaden,’ Messrs. Clark & Maynard 
‘are printing a new edition of 3000 copies. 

—Mr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, was made .a Doctor of 
Letters by Amherst College last week. 

—We commend the following from 7he Atheneum to all who 
.are inclined to doubt the fitness of young women for the ‘ higher 
education ’:— 

Miss Agnata Frances Ramsay, who is practically the Senior Classic 
-of the year at Cambridge, is the third daughter of Sir James Ramsay, 
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Bart., of Bamff, in the county of Perth. She is a few months over twenty 
years of age, having been born on January 28th, 1867. In October, 
1880, she entered the St. Andrew’s School for Girlsk—now called St. 
Leonard’s, from the ancient site at present occupied by the school- 
house and grounds. Shecontinued her education there until she entered 
Girton in 1884, having taken the first place in the entrance examination. 
She had then been only eighteen months working at Greek, having com- 
menced the study of it (under Miss Case) in January, 1883. It is now 
about ten years since the foundation of the St. Andrew’s School for 
Girls. The head mistress until 1881 was Miss L. Lumsden, an early 
Girton student. She was immediately succeded by Miss Dove, another 
Gietonian, who had assisted Miss Lumsden from the beginning, and has 
now held the position for about six years. 


According to the London Z%mes, ‘ Miss Ramsay beat all the male 


students, she being the only one of either sex to pass in the first 
division.’ 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.] 
ANSWERS. 


No. 1264.5, The object of the London Society for Pyschical Re- 
search is to investigate occult phenomena with philosophic fairness, but 
so far the results of its researches in India et passim have been decidedly 
against that fair phenomenon whose terrestrial title is Madame Blavat- 
sky. One of its members, now in Boston, believes, however, that she 
is not so much a mechanical as a spiritual impostor—z. ¢., that her astral 
powers can bring only spirits of the lower plane to her service which she 
tries to palm off for ‘ mahatmas.’ 


MEDFIELD, MAss. H. W. A. 





No. 1269.—If your inquirer will consult the pages of the ‘ New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register,’ he will find a large amount 
of biographical matter relating to the family of Edward Rawson—in 
— Vol. ILI., 1849, p. 297, which has the portrait of Rebecca 

awson. 


Boston, Mass. pe 





No. 1269.—Rebecca Rawson was a famous belle, and the daughter 
of Edward Rawson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Colony from 1650 to 
1686. She married on July 1, 1679, one Thomas Rumsey, who came to 
Boston under the assumed name of Sir Thomas Hale, and claiming to 
be a nephew of Lord Chief Justice Hale. They went to England on 
their wedding-tour. On landing the fellow first secured the contents of 
her trunk and then deserted her. He already had a wife in England. 
Pride kept the deserted woman from returning to her friends, and she 
supported herself and child in England for thirteen years by her accom- 
plishments. She was ‘returning to Boston in her uncle’s vessel by 
way of Jamaica when the vessel and all on board were swallowed up by 
the earthquake at Port Royal of June 9, 1692. See ‘ Leaves from Mar- 
garet Smith's Journal,’ by Whittier ; also ‘ Memorial History of Boston.’ 
Portraits of Rebecca Rawson and her father hang in the gallery of the 
American Antiquarian Society here. 
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